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CONGRESS SUMMARY 


Senate and House Committee Hold Joint Hearings 
On Labor Legislation 


During the past week witnesses continued to be heard by 
the House and Senate Labor Committees, who since June 2nd 
have been holding joint hearings on the Administration labor 
bill (S. 2475—H. R. 7200). it had been planned to terminate 
the hearings on June 14th, but Chairman Black of the Senate 
Committee on Labor announced on June 9th that the hearings 
would be continued until Friday, June 18th, owing to ad- 
ditional requests from persons desiring an opportunity to be 
heard. 


Thus far several of those who have testified have made 
interesting references to the seasonal nature of the canning 
industry. William Green, President of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, in the course of his testimony, when requested 
by Representative Griswold to give an opinion on the section 
of the bill which provides for making special cases for over- 
time during seasonal and peak activity, replied: 


“In my opinion, any special arrangements made in order to 
meet situations of that kind ought to be applied in a very 
judicious and careful way. I doubt that there are many situa- 
tions where any special arrangements would be really neces- 
sary, akthough I can understand in cases such as the canning 
industry and the fishing industry, that some special arrange- 
ments are necessary in order to meet the urgent needs of the 
peak demands and the seasonal demands.” 

Representative Griswold also questioned Isadore Lubin, 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics of the Department of Labor, 
along the same lines. Following is an excerpt from the record 
of the hearing. 


“Rep. Griswold: There was one other question. Section 6c. 
(4) this bill, which refers to peak employment, and the 
Board created here shall have the power to fix rates and hours 
and so forth in periods of seasonal or peak activity. Have you 
ever made any studies, or your Bureau made any study con- 
cerning these peak activities? 

“Mr. Lubin: We find very definite variations from month 
to month in certain industries. . 

“Rep. Griswold: For instance, I mean in this way. An 
industry—not the canning industries which are seasonal, but 
those which have a peak period as distinguished from the 
so-called seasonal industries. For instance, those that make 
most of their products during the first six months of the year 
or the latter six months. 

“Mr. Lubin: * * * I think there are two things we 
have to consider. That these peaks are not God-created ex- 
cept in certain industries that depend upon the weather, like 
lumbering, canning, and things of that sort.” 


On June 7th the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce 
vot: | to report favorably the Wheeler-Johnson child labor bill, 
@ proposal that would divest of their interstate character the 
proiuets of the labor of children under 16 years of age. The 
same theory is incorporated in the Administration Labor bill, 


along with a provision placing a direct ban on the employ- 
ment of such labor. 

The Agricultural Committees of the House and Senate 
occupied most of the week with consideration of the subject 
of general farm legislation. The Farm Bureau Federation 
draft of the ever-normal-granary proposal was used as the 
basis of discussion. The Senate Committee heard various 
State Agricultural Commissioners while the House Com- 
mittee sat with representatives of the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

No change occurred during the week in the status of the 
food and drug bills, Wheeler-Lea Federal Trade Commission 
Act amendment, and the various bills designed to repeal the 
canning crops exemption from the marketing agreement and 
order sections of the A.A.A. 


SERVICE ON RAW PRODUCTS 


Association’s Bureau Offers Cooperation to State 
Canners Organizations 


Closer cooperation between the Association's Raw Prod- 
ucts Bureau and the state and regional canners associations 
is expected to result from letters that have been directed to 
the secretaries of these associations by the Raw Products 
Committee in accordance with this Committee’s action at its 
first formal meeting in Washington on May 18th. As noted 
in the Inrormation Letter for May 24th, the Board of Di- 
rectors approved the Committee's recommendation that the 
availability of the raw products service be brought to the 
attention of the state organizations and that they be given 
suggestions regarding the utilization of this service. 


In addition to its work with the experiment stations and 
other agricultural research institutions, the Raw Products 
Bureau desires to render whatever assistance may be possible 
to individual members through correspondence and consulta- 
tion, and the Bureau hopes that its facilities may be utilized 
by Association members as fully as possible. 


In its report to the Board of Directors, the Raw Products 
Committee pointed out that the principal work of the Bu- 
reau is the promotion of research in the experiment stations 
which would be of benefit to canners and their growers. 
The Committee also emphasized that since the Association 
does not itself engage in agricultural research, the activity 
of the Raw Products Bureau in developing work in this field 
is necessarily indirect and collaborative. The Committee re- 
port states “that with respect to this phase of the work, 
greater accomplishment could be effected if the various state 
associations were definitely advised of the willingness of the 
Bureau to associate itself with local state problems; with the 
correlation of local agricultural efforts with those of other 
states working on common problems; with assisting agricul- 
tural committees to the end that state experiment stations 
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attack effectively canning crop problems of importance; in 
short, to extend such cooperation as may be desired by state 
associations in an intelligent effort to cope with problems of 
canning crop production,” 


Joseph W. Deniger Passes Away 


Joseph W. Deniger, of Beaver Dam, Wisconsin, long asso- 
ciated with the canning industry through his connection with 
the Badger Canning Co., the Central Wisconsin Canneries 
and later the seed business, died on June 6th, following an 
operation for gall bladder infection, Funeral services were 
held at his late home in Beaver Dam, Wisconsin. 


Help to Build a Big Audience 


On June 19th at 2:30 P. M., Eastern Standard Time, the 
Department of Commerce will broadcast over the entire net- 
work of the Columbia Broadcasting System a 15-minute talk 
on the canning and preserving industry. It will be a talk 
that will interest canner, distributor and consumer alike, 
telling how the industry started and describing the outstand- 
ing events in its development down to the present day. You 
will want everyone interested in your business to hear it, so 
pass the word on to your employees, your associates in the 
distributing trades, and your friends and neighbors. The 
industry's story should have a big audience. 


UNSOLD CANNED 


President Signs Marketing Agreement Act 


The bill to reenact and amend the marketing agreement 
and order provisions of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
passed by the House on April 19th and by the Senate on 
May 24th, was approved by the President on June 3rd. The 
law, now designated as the Marketing Agreement Act, makes 
no changes in the provisions of the old law relating to mar- 
keting programs for fruits, vegetables, and nuts, but amends 
the law relating to milk marketing agreements and orders. 


Fruit and Vegetable Market Competition 


Carlot Shipments as Reported by the Bureau of Agricultural 


Week ending— Season total to— 
June 5, 5, 29, 5, 5, 
= 1936 1937 


VEGETABLES 1936 
Beans, snap and lima 372 437 6,728 7,386 
Tomatoes.......... 1,578 1,288 1,185 12/898 12,207 
Green peas......... 118 372 447 4,008 3,515 
1 0 3 7,398 8,091 
Others: 
Domestic, compet- 
ing directly.... 4,044 3,064 3,307 104,931 105,574 
competing — 
Indirectly. . 0 1 1 1,727 1,845 
Fruits 
Citrus, domestic.... 2,922 2,152 2,621 99,067 113,408 
Imports. ........ 18 18 16 587 202 
Others, domestic. . 890 719 «1,399 8,553 8, 008 


SALMON STOCKS 


Unsold stocks of canned salmon on May 31, 1937, totaled 300,934 cases as compared with 1,201,170 cases on the corre- 


sponding date of last year, according to the figures compiled by the Association of Pacific Fisheries. 


The following table 


gives details with respect to the stocks, the figures for April 30 and May 31, 1937, representing 92 companies whose output 
constituted 99.7 per cent of the 1936 pack. The figures for May 31, 1936, represent 72 companies having 98 per cent of 


the 1935 pack. 


Grades or varieties 


Cohoes, Silvers, Medium Reds. 


Talls Halves May 31, April 30, May 31, 
(1 pound) (1 ee (8 doz.) 1937 1937 1936 
Cases Cases Cases Cases Cases Cases 


15,308 


493 
Ron 297 1,279 731 
3,372 3,159 6,628 13,159 17,626 75, 124 
105 ,936 16,202 132,017 211,207 174,213 


Maine Canners to Meet 


The Spring meeting of the Maine Canners Association will 
be held on June 22nd at Lakewood. 


Processing Bulletin Reprinted 


Owing to typographical errors which were not detected in 
the proof it has been found best to reprint Bulletin 26-L 
(Third edition) , which was mailed to members of the Associa- 
tion the latter part of last week. The new bulletin (dated 
June, 1937) has been mailed to members of the Association. 
It is requested that the earlier print mailed a week ago to the 
membership, dated May, 1937, be destroyed in order to avoid 
confusion. 


1,201,170 
Shrimp Inspection Regulations Revised 

Under date of June 8, 1937, the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion promulgated “Revised Regulations for Inspection of 
Canned Shrimp, Effective July 1, 1937.” The new regula 
tions do not differ greatly from those now in force, but con- 
tain many editorial changes and some slight changes in the 
details of inspection resulting from experience in the en 
forcement of the law. 

No change is made in the inspection fees during the reguiat 
six months of inspection, but when inspection is desired by 
a packer for a longer period, the fee for the extended period 
may be increased beyond the figures suggested according to 
the aa made available by Congress for supporting the 
wor 


Total Total Total 
Chinooks or Kings: ( 
Standard é 1,618 5,140 5,531 12,289 20,557 19,912 
Chums 6, 182 32 6,214 52,888 147,513 ( 
: 36 198 217 451 1,300 5,301 
Totd 
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EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF CANNED FOODS 


Exports of most canned foods were substantially larger in April than during the same month last year, and shipments 
for the first four months of 1937 have also been greater than during the corresponding period of 1936. Among the items ac- 
countable for the April increase were canned beef, asparagus, tomato products, fruits for salad, grapefruit, pears, salmon, 
and sardines. Increases occurred in imports of most canned products, although there was a drop of about one-third in the 
imports of canned beef in the first four months of 1937 in comparison with the same period of 1936. The detailed figures 
are given in the following table: 


April, 1936 April, 1937 Jan.-April, 1936 Jan.-April, 1937 
Exports Pounds Value Pounds Value Pounds Value Pounds Value 
Connat meats, total... 870,978 $269,541 1,491,447 $394,673 4,033,987 $1,216,392 5,635,173 $1,620,906 
roast, 
boiled, hash, ham- F 100,544 23,438 72,739 
192,048 64,636; 913,590 178,131) 999/598 314124 


2,458 , 253 804,478 926,097 
397,213 106,914 688 ,9 185,071 

142,2 564,931 126, 869 122,875 
Canned vegetables,total 1,730, 788 7,964,449 698 , 163 1,298,542 
170,264 23,930 2,170,261 248,871 5,235,844 719,324 


675,176 212,716 
61,925 


232 


691,618 
451,235 


= 


a 


Condensed milk 
Evaporated milk 
Canned fruits, total. . 864 , 767 91,859,830 6,395,503 105, 787, 347 


274,485 6,074,909 
351.075 5.237.313 
33/578 
53960 
820, 255 13, 767,264 
1,004/533 22'057'341 
53:418 577.437 
1,779,654 19,340'955 
1'380'830 28/001'596 
517, 746 7,376,011 
125, 969{ 1,969' 462 
524, 688 25,243,630 2,407,413 41'952'459 
224,707 12'724 210966 
54382 202'750 7,731,053 1,305,623 17,851,739 
fi 278/281 15,703,467 832/151 22,354,088 
Shrimp 17,092 1,269,752 
Shellfish, other 17/203 228130 
3,174 17.785 4.610 86,521 


a - 


BS 


SRESEZRSSEE 


re 


BEE 


1,142,272 10,445,567 1,055,335 3,452,662 22,253,172 
Condensed and evap- 
orated milk 7,250 22 ,680 574,444 
Canned fish in oil: 
i 1,318, ne 12, 166, 080 
266,7 897, 724 


445,426 4,930,346 
56,855 295, 455 


, 866, 938,119 3,481,860 

Clams and oysters. . 540 3 235 ,966 

Lobsters 57,686 36,092 164,371 

Other canned fish 3,914,210 7, 221 ‘116 568,948 10,163,438 
Canned vegetables: 

Peas 39 , 603 37,060 112,900 135,449 

26,026 82,129 110,695 35,216 245,347 

3,762,115 3,253, 126 12,884,434 $19. 800 17,474,384 


74,027 2,097,055 203,320 3,441,688 
1,425 96,311 5,275 55,516 


36,564 2,136,128 98,386 2,218,278 
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15 faked beans an 
91 pork and beans. . . 528, 176 27,778 427,085 25,431 1,802,891 94,625 2,003,599 108 , 860 
157,958 11,683 188,819 15,314 651,055 48 , 256 688,110 
154,296 11,619 172,697 16,553 758 , 500 59,550 1,117,762 
74 ars 239,185 22,010 234,525 24,299 68,741 1,011,586 
Tometess.......... 70/928 4,282 ( '687,677 
24 Tomato paste....... 86,648 6,741 107,073 9,686 30,819 296,974 
45 Tomato juice....... 210,703 14,395 667 ,092 
Other ee 394, 261 29,721 339, 485 29,439 1,438,889 111,301 1,349,578 
02 
02 
re- 
le 1, 
1, 
of 
il 
31, 
Cy 
170 
158 
731 
124 
213 
971 
877 Imports 
513 2,222,320 
301 25,972 | 
170 1,608, 123 
$21,931 
31,200 40 233,390 2,004,019 921,627 
tre: 36,549 11,430 134, 209 25,628 173 ,526 75,185 
of Canned shellfish: 1.116.007 
ula- "39,995 
son 70,548 
the 716 ,823 
en: 11,261 
72,910 
ular 683, 681 
omato paste an 
i by sauce............ 387,678 39,067 990,917 246 , 422 
riod 25,316 1,802 23,727 3,294 
to ; nned pineapple, uti- 
616,402 29,444 918 , 486 91,618 
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ADEQUATE CONSUMER PROTECTION 


Grocers Bulletin States Grounds for Retailers’ 
Attitude on Labeling 


The June issue of the National Grocers Bulletin, monthly 
magazine of the National Association of Retail Grocers, gives 
further expression to that organization's attitude on the label- 
ing question. As was noted in the Inrormation Letter for 
May 24th, the retail grocers joined with the Associated 
Grocery Manufacturers, the National-American Wholesale 
Grocers, and the National Voluntary Groups Institute in voic- 
ing opposition to grade labeling. Because the editorial will 
be of interest to all canners it is here reproduced. 


“At the time this is being written, a subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce is 
considering two cape amendments of the Copeland Pure 
Food and Drug bill to which the food industry as a whole 

posed. One provides that packaged food shall show on 
the fe bel the name and address of both the manufacturer and 
the distributor, and the other requires that all food products 
be graded by the government and that grade designations, 
either numerical or alphabetical, be shown on the container. 

“No one is more solicitous for the consumers’ interest than 
is the retail grocer. In no industry is there a more ready 
acceptance of the doctrine that the purpose of all business 
is to serve the public, than in the food industry. The sense 
of responsibility is so generally recognized that there are 
few, either in the manufacturing, wholesaling or retailin 
branch, who would not favor any measure reasonably pee man 
to insure to the consumer full protection against impure and 
adulterated food. 

“Indeed, the food industry is so much concerned that it is 
unwilling to become a party to deceiving the public by sup- 
porting legislation that does not adequately protect. tt 
wants to see enacted only measures that are workable; meas- 
ures that accomplish their intended purpose. 

“The food industry believes that alphabetical or numerical 
grading would lower instead of raising food standards. The 
tendency, if such grading were adopted, would be to grade 
down rather than up, to give the consumer the minimum 
quality for which the grade called rather than the maxi- 
mum quality the resources of the industry make possible. 

“Let all food be up to standard—a high standard—or let 
it be clearly marked ‘sub-standard.’ Such a requirement, and 
nothing less, would give the consumer the protection to which 
he is entitled. 

“A number of years ago the farmers of North Dakota de- 
manded Federal grading of wheat. They got it, and have 
regretted it ever since. The standards established were so 
complicated that wheat buyers at local stations, unable to 
understand them, have bought by guess and they have guessed 
in favor of themselves and against the farmer. They have 
graded the wheat down to a standard, not up to it. 

“If history repeated itself, the bureaucrats, given the re- 
sponsibility of establishing alphabetical grades for packaged 
food products, would make them so technical that they could 
not be enforced; whereupon political pressure would become 
so great that they would not be impartially applied. 

“What would happen if climatic conditions in some year, 
in some tomato-growing section, caused the fruit, although 
wholesome, to vary in some detail from the standard estab- 
lished for the country as a whole? 

“Every congressman, governor and chamber of commerce 
secretary in that section would bring pressure to bear at 
Washington. Either politics would swing the scales or the 
farmers of the entire section would become embittered, and, 
perhaps, rightly so. 


“The loss of a market would work as grave an injustice 
to the es rig of local canning factories as to agriculture 
and would do the consumer no appreciable good 

“No less chimerical is the proposal to require food con- 
tainers to disclose the name , the manufacturer as well as 
that of the distributor. The widely-advertised manufac- 
turers’ brands carry the manufacturer's name now; the pro- 
posed legislation, so far as they are concerned, would neither 
= to nor subtract from the knowledge the consumer already 

“The requirement is aimed at the so-called ‘private brands’, 
put on the market by wholesale houses, retailer-owned co- 
operatives and voluntary and corporate chains. Many of 
these are as large and as canemiiia as any food manufac- 
turer; their names on the labels should carry ample protec- 
tion to the consumer. They have spent huge sums in popu- 
larizing their brands; they would not knowingly destroy the 
value of their brands by offering inferior products, nor should 
they have their investments in good will confiscated by un- 
reasonable requirements that would make brand names 
meaningless to the consumer. 

“The distributors of private brand merchandise, who in 
most instances obtain their supply from several smaller proc- 
essors, would be driven to concentrating their buying. The 
result would be to make big manufacturers bigger and to 
force hundreds of small ones out of business, depriving com- 
munities of essential industries and local farmers of their 
market. 

“Such a program would not help the consumer. It would 
hurt the consumer by fastening around his neck the strang- 
ling collar of monopoly. 

“The individual grocers of the country should make known 
to Washington, in no uncertain terms, their opposition to 
such well-meant but fantastic legislative expedients.” 


Temperature and Rainfall Records 


The following table gives the average temperature and 
total rainfall for the principal pea growing districts for each 
of the last two weeks, as shown by the U. S. Weather Bureau 
reports for selected stations in these districts: 


Week ended Week ended 


District June 1, 1937 June 8, 1937 

Temp. a Temp. Rain 
Western New York................ 67 ‘$ 69 4 
South Central Ohio............... 74 7 74 9 
Northern Illinois, Southern Wisconsin 6 61 38 
Southern Minnesota............... 9 59 4 
Northern Colorado................ 1.2 53 8 
Northwestern Washington......... 57 ok 66 0 
Southeastern Washington.......... 62 


REPORT ON FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Trade Commission Recommends Further Regula- 
tion to Control Unfair Practices 


Enlarging upon the recommendations in its interim report 
upon its investigation of agricultural income, summarized 
briefly in the Inrormation Lerrer for March 6, 1937, the 
Federal Trade Commission on June 10th submitted a report to 
Congress upon its investigation of fruits, vegetables and 
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grapes, in which it recommended amplification of various 
regulatory activities of the government, including amend- 
ment of the Perishable Agriculture Commodities Act to 
extend the inspection service at terminal markets; authoriza- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Commission to collect ad- 
ditional statistics on fruit and vegetable deliveries, and the 
amount of damage claims paid on perishable commodities; 
amendment of the Interstate Commerce Act so as to prescribe 
regulations governing investigation and payment of damage 
claims and to give the Commission authority to examine rec- 
ords of shippers, brokers and others in connection with the 
investigation of such claims; authorization for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to cooperate with states and municipali- 
ties in studying terminal markets and formulating laws and 
administrative regulations for such markets. 


Following are excerpts from the Commission's summary of 
its report to Congress: 


In studying the distribution of fresh fruits and vegetables, 
five fruits and five vegetables were selected, as follows: 
Grapes, oranges, grapefruit, apples, peaches, white potatoes, 
lettuce, onions, cabbage and tomatoes. For the purpose of 
studying the processing of fresh fruits and vegetables, the 
products selected were peaches, pears, apples, grapes, grape- 
fruit, apricots, cherries, plums, tomatoes, green peas, swect 
corn, snapbeans, dried beans, spinach, asparagus, beets and 
cabbage. In studying the distribution of processed fruits and 
vegetables, the products selected were the principal canned 
fruits and vegetables, and applesauce, grape juice, grapefruit 
juice, tomato juice, dried prunes, raisins and grape wine. 

Farms Income from Fruits and Vegetables.—Both the gross 
and cash income of farmers from fruits and vegetables de- 
clined to a greater extent during the 1929-1935 period than 
did the total sales income of any group of the principal manu- 
facturers, processors and distributors. The gross and cash 
income of farmers declined during this period to 51.84 per 
cent and 46.29 per cent of their respective 1929 levels, whereas 
the total net sales income of 101 canners and packers, 6 
wineries, 94 wholesale distributors, 17 chain grocery store 
companies, 12 auction companies and 153 distributors de- 
clined to 55.34 per cent, 54.80 per cent, 65.56 per cent, 81.01 
per cent, 57.85 per cent and 69.74 per cent of their respective 
1929 sales incomes. During the same period, income of farm- 
ers from fruits and vegetables recovered to a smaller per- 
centage of the 1929 level than did the sales income of any of 
the groups mentioned except auction companies. 


Control of the Distributing and Processing.—Significant 
proportions of the country’s production of certain fruits and 
vegetables are handled by only a few large corporations and 
cooperatives, the concentration of control being more pro- 
nounced in particular production areas and certain terminal 
markets, Three cooperative associations, the California Fruit 
Growers Exchange, the Florida Citrus Exchange and Mutual 
Orange Distributors, together marketed 62.85 per cent of the 
total 1935 production of oranges for fresh distribution. The 
California Fruit Exchange, specializing in deciduous fruit, 
handled 12.22 per cent of the 1935 grapes distributed fresh. 

Of the total reporting shippers, the three handling the 
largest quantities of each selected fruit or vegetable together 
reported quantities ranging from 6.87 per cent to 16.34 per 
cevt of the commercial production. The Atlantic Commission 
Co.. a subsidiary of the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., re- 
po.ted quantities which, compared to the 1935 production for 
fresh distribution, ranged from 3.01 per cent for peaches to 
7.46 per cent for onions. American Fruit Growers, Inc., 
reported quantities ranging from 0.56 per cent of the cabbage 
to 8.32 per cent of the grapefruit, and DiGiorgio Fruit Cor- 


poration reported handling 10.3 per cent of the grapes dis- 
tributed fresh. 

Chain grocery store companies handled important quanti- 
ties of all kinds of fresh fruits and vegetables, the Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. handling quantities ranging from 
1.95 per cent of the peaches to 7.1 per cent of the onions 
distributed fresh. 


The processing of fruits and vegetables is done largely by 
private corporations. Three reporting canners together proc- 
essed from 30.55 per cent to 67.07 per cent of the prunes, 
asparagus, dried beans, spinach, plums, pears and peaches 
produced for canning. Some of the important canners are 
the California Packing Corporation; Libby, McNeill & Libby; 
Stokely Bros. & Co.; Campbell Soup Co., and H. J. Heinz Co. 
The three largest cooperative wineries together sold 11.2 per 
cent, and the three largest non-cooperative wineries produced 
33.68 per cent of the grape wine withdrawn for sale in 1935. 

Distribution of Consumers’ Cost—The report shows the 

roportion of the consumers’ cost received by the grower and 

y distributors for each of 10 kinds of selected fresh fruits and 
vegetables shipped from the larger producing areas to some or 
all of 11 terminal markets. Of the consumers’ dollar paid 
to chain stores in these markets for fresh fruits for which 
information was obtained, the portion received by the grower 
was 29.4 cents. For such fruits, distributors’ margins ab- 
sorbed 35.33 cents of the consumers’ dollar, of which the 
retail margin amounted to 31.04 cents. Freight and other 
transit costs represented 20.21 cents, and packing, loading, 
storage and miscellaneous costs, 15.07 cents. 


Of the consumers’ dollar paid to chain stores in these 
markets for the five selected fresh vegetables, the growers’ 
share represented 34.78 cents; distributors’ margins, 32.10 
cents, of which 27.86 cents was the retail margin; freight and 
other transit costs, 22.82 cents; and packing, loading, storage 
and miscellaneous costs, 10.30 cents. For all of these fresh 
fruits and vegetables combined, the growers’ portion of the 
consumers’ dollar was 32.24 cents; distributors’ margins were 
33.62 cents, including a retail margin of 29.35 cents; freight 
and other transit costs 21.59 cents; and packing, loading, 
storage and miscellaneous costs, 12.55 cents. It should be 
noted that the consumers’ dollar was divided almost equally 
among the growers, the distributors and the designated 
classes of costs—32.24 cents, 32.62 cents and 33.14 cents, re- 
spectively. The figures show that there were three major 
shares in the consumer cost, namely, the retail margin, the 
growers’ proceeds, and freight and other transit costs. 

Transportation to Terminal Markets.—The report presents 
certain facts concerning motor truck transportation, as this 
is a comparatively new factor and is also important because 
of its effect upon market conditions. It appears that arrivals 
of fruits and vegetables by truck often have a demoralizing 
effect on prices in terminal markets because the quantities 
and time of arrival are generally unknown. According to 
the Department of Agriculture, about 36 per cent of the total 
1935 unloads of fresh fruits and vegetables in 11 important 
cities consisted of motor truck shipments, and in 1934 the 
corresponding figure was 33 per cent. Some products show 


a much greater ratio of truck shipments to total shipments 
than others. 


Terminal Market Cartage.—The report shows that monop- 
olistic and racketeering practices in os carting of fruits and 
vegetables exist in several of the larger terminal markets, 

articularly in New York, Philadelphia and Chicago. In 

ew York and Chicago, the truckers, with the assistance of 
the teamsters’ union, have obtained a monopoly of the com- 
mercial hauling of fruits and vegetables from the principal 
terminals by excluding all trucks not members of the truck- 
ers’ associations or whose drivers do not belong to the local 
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union. Measures in this direction also have been taken re- 
cently by the truckers’ association and the union local in 
Philadelphia. In some of these markets, particularly in 
Cleveland and Chicago, agents of the union have by threats 
and intimidation forced outside trucks bringing produce from 
producing areas into the market to pay for privilege of 
unloading. 

Terminal Market Inspection.—The report says that many 
unfair practices have developed in the terminal inspection 
service in recent years, particularly as it affects loss and 
damage claims. The report also shows that inspections made 
by the private agencies in many cases are biased in favor of 
the parties employing the service, that private agencies have 
sought to increase their business by emphasizing the value 
of private inspection in loss and damage claims, and that 
some of the agencies are engaged in filing claims for their 
clients. The report further says that the inspections made 
by the railroad agencies are biased in favor of the carriers, 
and that the multiplicity of inspection results in duplication 
and unnecessary expense, paid ultimately by the grower or 
consumer, 

Loss and Damage Claims.—Loss and damage claims paid 
by the railroads in 1935 on shipments of fresh fruits and 
vegetables amounted to about 2.6 per cent of the freight 
revenue from such shipments and represented a much larger 
proportion of the carriers’ net revenue. These claims involve 
other expenses said to run into millions of dollars annually, 
and ultimately affect the level of freight rates. 

Selling Fruits at Auction.—Fourteen fruit auction com- 
panies operate in 12 terminal markets of the United States. 
* * * Approximately 75 per cent of the oranges, 58 per cent 
of the grapes and 30 per cent of the apples sold in terminal 
auction markets in 1935 were sold through fruit auction com- 
panies. The auction method is more favorable for well- 
known brands of fruits having a standard pack and quality 
and which are marketed over a long period. Auction com- 
panies charge from 1% to 2 per cent of gross sales and some 
give preferential rates to the California Fruit Growers’ Ex- 
change because of the volume and regularity of its shipments. 
The trade generally appears to favor the auction method of 
selling, although criticisms of the auctions were expressed. 


Investments, Profits and Rates of Return—During the 
1929-1935 period, chain store distributors realized a much 
larger rate of profit on investment than did the processors and 
wholesale distributors. * * * Rates of return on the busi- 
ness investment, as reported by 17 chain grocery companies, 
ranged from a high of 22% per cent in 1929 to a low of 
11.35 per cent in 1935, the average for the seven-year period 
being 16.35 per cent. Returns for five of these companies, 
comprising the largest chains in the country, averaged 18.16 
per cent throughout the period, and ranged from a high of 
24.24 per cent in 1929 to a low of 13.01 per cent in 1935. 


The returns for 102 canners and packers averaged 7.33 per 
cent during the period under review, and ranged from a high 
of 15.4 per cent in 1929 to a loss of 2.28 per cent in 1932. 
There was a sharp recovery in 1933 in returns for this group, 
when 9.93 per cent was realized, followed by 9.82 per cent 
in 1934 and 10.14 per cent in 1935. 


Rates of return for wholesale distributors were lower than 
for the other two groups during the seven-year period, during 
which the returns for 94 wholesale distributing companies 
averaged 4.64 per cent. Returns were highest in 1929 with 
9.12 per cent, and lowest in 1932 with a loss of 1.7 per cent. 
In 1933, the returns recovered to 4.05 per cent, followed by 
an increase to 7.65 per cent in 1934, but in 1935 they declined 
to 4.98 per cent. 


Growth in Capitalization and Assets.—The report shows 
the growth in capitalization (stocks, bonds and surplus) and 
assets from 1914 to 1935, inclusive, of companies comprising 
the groups of processors, wholesale distributors and chain 
store distributors. The capitalization and assets, comparing 
only identical companies, including successor companies with 
incidental mergers, consolidations and write-ups, was much 
greater in 1935 than in 1914 for each functional group of 
companies. The greatest growth in capitalization and assets 
between 1914 at 1935 occurred in the chain grocery com- 
panies, the increase for 10 such companies being over 2,700 
per cent. 

For a group of 34 canning and packing companies there 
was a growth during this period of 506 per cent, and for a 
group of 51 wholesale distributors there was an increase of 
68 per cent. The growth in capitalization and assets for 

oups of identical companies was relatively smaller between 

923 and 1935 than between 1914 and 1935, and still smaller 
between 1928 and 1935 than between 1923 and 1935. 


Between 1923 and 1935, the increase in capitalization and 
assets of 77 canning and packing companies, for which data 
were available, was 47 per cent, and the increase in growth 
of 14 chain grocery companies amounted to 220 per cent. 
During this period, capitalization and assets of 83 whole- 
sale distributors decreased 8.13 per cent. Between 1928 and 
1935, there were increases in capitalization and assets of 
only a little over 2 per cent for 102 canners and packers, and 
35 per cent for 17 chain grocery companies. Sutinn these 
years, the capitalization and assets of 94 wholesale distributors 
decreased 16.41 per cent. 

The small increases in capitalization and assets for the can- 
ners and packers and chain grocery companies and the fur- 
ther decrease in capitalization and assets of the wholesale 
distributors during the period 1928 to 1935, inclusive, may be 
attributed to the relatively little expansion during the de- 
pression years and to the elimination of appreciation pre- 
viously recorded, also to the downward valuation of invest- 
ments in properties and in securities and goodwill and losses 
on sales and other disposition of such investments by many 
companies in the groups. 

Cooperatives.—Measured in terms of proportions of the 
country’s total production handled, growers’ cooperative or- 
ganizations in the fresh fruit and vegetable field are most im- 

rtant in the marketing of citrus fiuits and cranberries. In 

934, about 57 per cent of all citrus fruits, including lemons, 
nearly two-thirds of the cranberries, 16 per cent of the grapes, 
and 7.5 per cent of the apples produced in the country, were 
handled by cooperatives. The largest and strongest coop- 
eratives handle single products, or groups of products pro- 
duced in a few specialized areas, or in areas where the prod- 
ucts have some distinguishing characteristic. 

Tax Avoidance.—In regard to tax avoidance by corporation 
officers, differences were found between the salaries reported 
to the Commission and salaries reported on personal income 
tax returns. The Treasury Department explained that these 
differences occurred partly because the salaries were often 
not reported for the same period and partly because some cor- 
porations reported salaries which were due but not paid to 
their officers. The Treasury Department advised the Com- 
mission that the discrepancies did not warrant a charge of tax 
avoidance. 

Recommendations.—The Commission concludes that im- 
provement of many of the unsatisfactory conditions calls for 
action on a large scale. The recommendations made in this 
report, in the main, substantiate and enlarge upon those con- 
tained in the interim report, and are designed, it is believed, 
to mitigate the abuses found. The report contains the follow- 
ing for remedial legislation: 
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(1) That the Perishable Agricultural Commodities Act be 
amended authorizing and directing the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to make complete condition inspections for the purpose 
of determining the extent of damage and insofar as practica- 
ble the cause of such damage on all cars of the more perish- 
able commodities arriving in the principal terminal markets, 
and to make certificates of such inspections available to all 
interested parties at reasonable fees on a per-car basis with- 
out discrimination in rates. It is further recommended that 
all inspections in terminal markets under this Act be made 
only by regular, full-time civil-service employees of the De- 
partment of Agriculture who receive their entire compensa- 
tion from the Federal Government. 

(2) (a) * * * that the'Interstate Commerce Commission 
be authorized and directed to require the Claim Division of 
the Association of American Railroads to furnish periodically, 
for the information of all interested persons, data showin 
(a) the tonnage or number of carloads of each kind of fres 
fruits and vegetables and of melons delivered by each rail- 
road to each of the principal terminal markets, and (b) the 
average amount of claims paid by each of the railroads per 
carload of each of these perishable commodities delivered in 
each of such terminal markets. 

(b) That the Interstate Commerce Act be amended to: 
authorize and direct the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
prescribe rules and regulations governing the filing, investi- 
gation, and payment of all loss and damage claims. Such 
rules and regulations should provide that carriers, in their 
determination of the extent of their liability, should base it 
yrimarily upon the inspections at destination made by the 
hear of Kericutural Economics of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture insofar as loss and damage are due 
to causes determinable by such inspections. 

(c) The Interstate Commerce Commission be given au- 
thority to examine the records and correspondence of ship- 
pers, brokers, receivers, auction companies and other dealers 
which in any way pertain to shipments and sales involved in 
such loss and damage claims. 

(3) (a) That the Federal Government, through the De- 
partment of Agriculture, be authorized and directed to co- 
operate with states and municipalities in studying each of the 
principal terminal markets, in formulating laws and adminis- 
trative rules and regulations to which the operations of such 
markets should conform, and, where necessary, in planning 
for the establishment of such additional facilities and such 
new methods of terminal market operation as may be needed. 

(b) That this department shall publish reports of unsatis- 
factory terminal market conditions or facilities in any locality. 

In addition to the recommendations for legislation, the re- 
port contains suggestions with reference to certain other 
practices, It is suggested that growers should inform them- 
selves as to the terms and conditions of credit available from 
production credit associations; that dealers and others finan- 
cing production should set forth in the contracts made with 
yg owers the terms and conditions covering the advances made, 
and that State laws should be strengthened so as to prevent 
persons making advances from exacting excessive charges 
from and imposing unfair restrictions upon producers. 

As to cooperatives, the report says that such organizations, 
to attain success, should seek efficiency in distribution and 
management and that the need for further extension of co- 
operative organization in the fresh fruit and vegetable field 
is great. The Commission reaffirms in this report its recom- 
mendation in its report on Principal Farm Products. 

The report further suggests that the adoption of more uni- 
form laws relating to truck transportation among the several 
States appears to be desirable. 


The report further suggests that if all forms of misbranding 
of fruits and vegetables were made a violation of the Perish- 
able Agricultural Commodities Act, the misbranding that 
exists could be greatly reduced through corrective action by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, and further that the 
licensing provisions of this Act should be strengthened to 
give the Secretary of Agriculture more power and discretion 
respect to the issuance, suspension, and revocation of 

censes. 


It is concluded that certain practices in the carting of 
agricultural products in New York City, Chicago, and Phila- 
delphia amount to illegal agreements in restraint of trade and 
in violation of the Antitrust Acts; and that the activities of 
the agents of the teamsters’ union in Chicago, Cleveland and 
Philadelphia in interfering with outside trucks are in viola- 
tion of the Federal Anti-Racketeering Act. As to these prac- 
tices, the Commission has made its evidence available to the 
Department of Justice. 


With respect to auction companies the report states that 
most of the objections to the auction method of selling can be 
overcome by impartial administration of properly organized 
and controlled auction companies but that unless the owner- 
ship of such companies is sufficiently dispersed among sellers 
as well as buyers the possibilities for control to the detriment 
of patrons is great. It is suggested that states and municipali- 
ties might well consider the advisability of requiring the 
periodical publication of the ownership of fruit auction com- 
— and using their powers to prevent abuses resulting 

rom the lack of impartial administration of these companies. 

It is further concluded that in certain instances the dis- 
counts and price concessions received by chain store buying 
companies are in violation of the provisions of the Robinson- 
Patman Act. In all such cases, where the facts warrant, the 
Commission will take appropriate corrective action. 

Finally the report concludes that the control exercised by 
certain handlers in the distribution and processing of fresh 
fruits and vegetables in many cases has been obtained in part 
by the acquisition of the assets of competitive enterprises by 
the concerns now having such control. The Commission re- 
affirms in this report its recommendation in its report on 
Principal Farm Products with respect to amending Section 7 
of the Clayton Act. 


Report on Cooperatives Available 


The report of the inquiry on cooperative enterprise in 
Europe based on data gathered by the group sent to Europe 
by the President to study cooperatives is now available in 
printed form from the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. This book of 321 
pages covers such subjects as the methods and relationships 
of cooperative enterprise, the meaning of cooperative enter- 
prise to America, and cooperatives at close range. The 
volume is sold at 65 cents a copy. 


Cold Storage Holdings of Fishery Products 


Cold storage holdings of fishery products in the United 
States on May 15th amounted to 40,541,000 pounds, com- 
pared with 34,256,000 pounds on May 15th, 1936, and the five- 
year average of 24,970,000 pounds, according to the U. S. 
Bureau of Fisheries. During the month ended May 15th, 
10,298,000 pounds of fishery products were frozen, compared 
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with 17,137,000 pounds frozen in the corresponding period 
of 1936. 


Control of Mexican Bean Beetle 


The Mexican bean beetle has now become firmly estab- 
lished in all sections of New York, especially in the Hudson 
Valley and on Long Island, according to a statement recently 
issued by the New York Agricultural Experiment Station. 
A brief circular setting forth the essential points about the 
beetle and its control has been prepared by the station and 
copies may be obtained upon request directed to the New 
York State Agricultural Experiment Station, Geneva, New 
York. 

In the case of lima beans, dry beans and other types that 
require a long period to develop, spray and dust treatments 
are recommended and the circular contains notes on prepar- 
ing spray and dust formulas and on types of equipment re- 
quired for effective coverage on large and small acreages. 


Florida Celery Marketing Agreement Proposed 


A hearing on a proposed marketing agreement regulating 
the handling of celery grown in Oregon will be held at San- 
ford, Florida, on June 25th, it has been announced by the 
Department of Agriculture. The agreement provides, among 
other things, for the establishment of a control board, limi- 
tation of shipments by means of period proration, and assess- 
ments for expenses of administration. 


Delaware Unemployment Compensation Law 
Approved 


With approval by the Social Security Board of the recently 
enacted Delaware unemployment compensation law, 45 
states, the District of Columbia and Alaska now have such 
approved legislation. In addition, Hawaii, on May 18th, 


passed an unemployment compensation law which has not 
yet been reviewed by the Social Security Board. 

Only 3 states—Florida, Illinois, and Missouri—still re- 
main without unemployment compensation laws and each of 
these has legislation under consideration. In Florida and 
Missouri bills have passed both houses of the legislature and 
are awaiting action by the Governor. In Illinois a bill has 
passed the senate and is awaiting action by the house. 


Department Store Sales in May 


Department store sales showed a seasonal increase from 
April to May, and the Board’s adjusted index remained at 
the level of the preceding six months. Total sales in May 
were 8 per cent larger and in the first five months of the 
year 11 per cent larger than in the corresponding periods 
last year. 
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